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advantages of this practice are indicated and a tentative scale of
what may be expected by way of performance at different ages
is given.
6. THE CHILD IN THE WORLD OF OBJECTS AND EVENTS
In Part I of this book an attempt was made to outline the
development of the linguistic skills by means of which children
learn to express what they think and feel. The physical, social,
and imaginative settings in which these skills operate call equally
for our attention. These settings undergo considerable modifica-
tion ias children grow older, becoming less chaotic and more
orderly, less subjective and more objective, less confused and
more clear. As we have more than once said, language and
thought develop together, so that the language used by children
in speaking and writing about the objects and events of their
world is shaped to a great extent by their notions of what this
world is, what sort of status its objects and events have in it,
and in what sort of perspective they are seen. Their progress in
this field will be seen to consist in the progressive clarification
of their ideas of the structure and function of things and of
the relations that exist between them and between the parts in
each one of them.
Through the activity of selective attention, certain objects
and events begin to stand out independently very early in the
life of the infant, and constitute, when taken together, the nucleus
of an external world existing apart from his own vague feelings.
At first he notes those features only of his environment that make
a marked difference to him by their welcome or unwelcome
"appearance or disappearance. This means that sooner or later
he will be able to think of himself as a person with a status distinct
from that of everything else that he may observe. In orderly
sequence we may thereafter note the development of a power to
attend to the elements in things which make these differences,
to note similarities among varieties of such elements, to classify
them, to generalize about them, and to think of them finally in
terms of a perspective of non-picturable concepts.
From the outset that which moves in and out of the field of
vision becomes, as we have said, of the greatest interest to him.
He learns speedily that the things which move do so either of
their own accord or as a result of something done to them. It is
at this stage that * children regard the universe as completely
anthropomorphic in its make-up, so that whatever happens ought,
they think, to be explainable in terms of human (or quasi-human)
actions. Further attention to this feature of movement leads them